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Editorial. | 


“A little child shall lead them— 
For of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 


HE bitter wail of the world in the past has been for leaders and it never was stronger than 
today. God’s response from the Scriptures is in terms that relief can come only through 
little children. The challenge of Adam’s fall was met with the statement, ‘““The seed of the wo- 
man shall bruise the serpent’s head.’’ God’s choice of Abraham to be His friepd was justified by 
the question, “Shall I hide from Abraham the thing that I do, seeing that he will command his 
children after him?” In the second commandment God engages to save the world through the 
children of true believers. Isaiah’s prophetic picture of peace triumphant—all animals dwell- 
ing happily together—he explains in the words, ‘‘A little child shall lead them.” When the hour 
had struck and the Prince of Peace, “The desire of all nations,” had been born a babe in 
Bethlehem’s manger, Heaven couldn’t hold the rapture and in the heavens above Bethlehem 
an angelic chorus sang, “Glory to God in the highest and on earth peace, good will to men.” 
When this babe grown to manhood preached, speaking as never man spake, a little child was 
the text oftenest used; “let them come unto me and forbid them not,” cried Jesus, “for of such 
is the Kingdom of Heaven!” And except ye who forbid them shall repent and become like them, 
ye shallin no case enter therein. Those children responded to the welcomes of Jesus; the 
little ones were glad for his caresses while the larger ones, during Christ’s prophetic ride 
through Jerusalem, were on hand with their hosannas so vociferous and ardent that His 
enemies complained, “Hearest thou what these say?” to whom Jesus replied, “Yes, have ye 
never read,” ‘Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings thou hast perfected praise.’” Surely 
our thoughts are unlike God’s Who would save the world through children! 


N this method our God is strictly consistent, for He hath chosen things despised by the world 
as base and weak nothings, to confound the things that are mighty—that no flesh should 
glory in His presence. Of all the helpless things we know of the weakest is a baby which, 
unaided, can only cry and die. God meets this challenge of weakness with the provisions of 
parental love and lo! the babe stops crying and begins to breathe, to feed, to sleep, to grow! 
What has happened? Unconsciously, incarnate weakness has been enthroned; for the babe 
with its sceptre of helplessness has become the leader of this home, for he commands the 
enthusiastic love of his parents which includes all their resources of spirit, mind and body in 
the earth and in the heavens. Now, since the home is God’s oldest and most beneficent in- 
stitution in the earth and the most numerous, as well; because each home is self-propagating 
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and sev-tuliplyite; and because each of them and all of them are ruled by a baby, a king of 
hearts, who represents by far the most numerous class on earth; can you not see that this ar- 
rangement, normally developed, will make the little child the leader of the world ? 


((\PEN-MINDEDNESS characterizes the little child. Because he knows nothing he is eager 

to learn from everybody, anywhere and all the time. He is called the animated interro- 
gation point. He even seems destructive, so eager is he to discover the inside of things; “to 
see the wheels go round.” He has no prejudices, being uninformed; no vested interests, hav- 
ing no bank account. Like Topsy, he is just growing on down-to-date pabulum, feeding on 
truth from any quarter. The little child is entirely friendly, he loves his neighbor as himself 
and knows no distinctions of sex, servile condition, or race; in all this he is strictly Biblical, 
of the Kingdom of Heaven brand. A palace or cottage, silk or homespun, or no clothes in sum- 
mer are all alike to him and he would as soon play with a Korean or a Hottentot as with the 
son of a king. Man-made distinctions which are less than skin deep, with him, as with God, are 
taboo. : 


OW sadly have we erred who have striven for centuries to make our world safe for kings; 
for decades that we might make it safe for democracy and, even yet, cannot understand 
that it will never be safe for anybody until it is made safe for little children, by little children; 
and properly so, “for of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” Instead of accepting the heaven-sent 
leaders we rush to the opposite extreme. We won’t have children, but we will have diplomats, 
as leaders. Those who in safe offices far removed from hostilties, plan wars which insure that 
grown up little children shall make food for cannon. Dr. Crane well proposes that, as a deter- 
rent step in the right direction, in all future wars planned by diplomats, they themselves, first 
of all, shall be placed in the forefront of the hottest battle ! Because, so long as parents under 
the prompting of instinctive love have ministered to the needs of their little ones, the latter 
have led them into green pastures and beside still waters of blessing, why not follow the little 
ones continuously? By fully supplying their need of truth, making their open-mindedness 
broader, their friendliness to include their enemies, and their faith adequate to remove moun- 
tains, we shall enable them to save themselves and us. If we have presented God’s decreed 
method of blessing, then to fail to honor it by falling into line is to make the little ones to stum- - 
ble and ourselves to bid for the millstone and the deep sea. 


Roe a generation the children of the German Empire were fed on lies. They were taught, 

even in the public schools, that the United States were inhabited only by Indians, Ne- 
groes and Germans; that might made right, and that the Almighty had authorized the German 
nation to save the world by its conquest and innoculation with German Kultur. The fruitage 
of this teaching was “The Pentecost of Calamity” precipitated by the World War. Gladstone, 
England’s “Grand Old Man,” once declared that strong drink was a greater curse to humanity 
than war, famine and pestilence combined! Mothers in the United States long sought to 
protect their boys, but in vain. Local option and state law availed but little. Christian 
womanhood, throughly roused, organized into the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union made 
determined, nation-wide effort for years but signally failed to go over the top until they secur- 
ed the enactment of laws which required that the scientific instruction regarding the effect of 
alcohol upon the human system, taken as a beverage, should be made a part of the curricula 
of the public schools. This has resulted in the HKighteenth Amendment of the Constitution of 
the United States, at which the world without gazes in astonishment,—spellbound ! well know- 
ing if it shall prove a beneficent success they will be compelled to follow, even if for no better 
reason than that of successful competition. : 


—— 
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Some Animal Stories. 


By JAMES §. 


Tie Mongoose and the Cobra—A_ great 
crowd of Korean children was gathered in 
the church and I was to speak to them. What 
should I say to hold their attention? That 
was the question. 

Then I thought of what I had just read in 
Blackwood’s Magazine, and I said, “Boys and 
girls, there is a great fight going on in this 
world, a fight between right and wrong. [I'll 
tell you how it goes, something like this. In 
India there is a very terrible creature called a 
cobra, a great snake. It lifts its head when it 
strikes, and every time it hits, means death—a 
fearful beast, the cobra. 

“There is also a little quiet animal called the 
mongoose, so soft and gentle. Any little 
child could take it up and pet it, love it and 
kiss it, it would never bite or do a wrong. 
The cobra and the mongoose, how different! 
But the little mongoose is a fighter, too. He 
hates the cobra and the cobra hates him. 
They are sworn enemies just like right and 
wrong, and they have to fight it out every 
time they meet. Once some Indian boys caught 
a cobra going into its hole. They tied a string 
round it and finally got it into a bag. Later 
they announced that there would be a fight 
between a cobra and ‘a mongoose and posted 
up the notice. Many English officers came to 
see. Some who wore long boots went into the 
room, and some looked through the windows. 


The Fight—When the time came, the boys 
appeared with the bag in which was the 
cobra. They dumped it into the room where 
it crawled to a corner, coiled round and went 
to sleep. Later the little mongoose was put 
in and he hopped round and round apparently 
not seeng the snake at all. Someone tossed a 
piece of meat over near the snake and the 
mongoose went to pick it up. ° The cobra 
raised his head and went ‘Hi-s-s!’ 

The little mongoose jumped back and seem- 
ed to say, ‘Hullo! here’s a cobra!’. Then he 
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seemed to tighten his little belt and get 
ready. His eyes awoke and with a look like 
David when he met Goliath, his face was set 
for action. 

“The piece of meat was near the cobra, too 
near. He tried to get it, when the cobra drew 
back to strike. The mongoose shot forward 
then backed off. He licked his little lips as 
to say, ‘you would, would you?’ He nudged 
up closer, backed a little and took a fresh 
start. The snake not only lifted his head but 
he drew back his hood for a deadly blow. 
The mongoose, not afraid, watched him,— 
ready. Suddenly there was a sharp stroke of 
the cobra, a flash of light in which you could 
distinguish neither mongoose nor serpent. 
When it cleared the mongoose had the veno- 
mous creature by the back of the neck and the 
fight was over. He dodged just in time and 
like a flash of lightning had caught the enemy 
in his grip. The right had won and wrong 
was dead. 

“Tighten Your Belt And Fight It’—'Now 
boys and girls”, I said, “you have to be just 
like the little mongoose, gentle and kind, ex- 
cept when wrong confronts you. Then you 
must tighten your belt, fight it and say, ‘No, 
I’ll not doit. T’lldo what God wants me to 
do. Ill do the right.’ If you do this you'll 
always win. May the Lord Jesus who taught 
us how to fight bravely always be with you.” 


This was my speech to the little Korean boys 
and girls and they all listened so well. 

“Give Freely’’ Becomes a Doctor—J have 
an old friend in Seoul whose name is Mr. 
Hong. I knew him first long years ago. He 
was one of the Bible translators and we sat 
every day at the same table. His little boy, 
whom he called by the rather odd name of 
Suk-hoo (Give Freely) came to Sunday-school, 
went to day school, worked hard at his 
lessons, and grew to be a tall young man who 
could look down upon his father. Always 
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gentle and quiet, you hardly heard his voice. 
Later on he studied medicine, and after a 
number of years came out with honors. Re- 
sident-General Prince Ito was on hand to pre- 
sent him with his diploma. 

Little ‘Give Freely’ had grown to be a 
man and his name was known. He made a 
special study of the eye, the throat, the ear, 
those mysterious organs that have so much to 
do with our happiness. I needed glasses to 
see with, and when I went to the great Sever- 
ance Institute, I was met by Dr. Hong (Give 
Freely) and he, after much gentle care and at- 
tention, fitted me out with a pair by which I 
now write you. How thankful I was for the 
tall handsome young man who knew his work 
and did it so well! 

He Saves Mary’s Life—But a day came 
later when a greater need than my eyes was 
on hand. A missionary’s little daughter was 
dying of diphtheria. No medical skill seemed 
of any avail. The father and mother at last, in 
tears, gave her up. Her little throat was 
closing so that she could not breathe. 


The Problem of 
of Western Children 


By FRANK M. 


The importance of the education of children 
in a foreign land is theorteically if not practi- 
cally acknowledged. One wishes that the 
Committee of Reference and Council would ap- 
point a commission to study into this question 
and to work out a solution. 

If we take the problem of the education of 
British and American children in Korea as an 
example the question divides itself into three 
parts. 

1. That of the isolated mission or mining 
station where there are but two or three 
families with children. 

2. That of the mission or mining station 
where there is a sufficient number of children 
to demand the entire time of one teacher. 
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As a last resort a motor-car was sent at 
high speed for Dr. Hong, and a few minutes 
jater in he stepped. A few more broken at- 
tempts at breath and little Mary would be 
gone, but ‘quick as lightning Dr. Hong had 
out his instruments. 
sharp blade of his knife right into the poor 
little neck till it cut a way into her throat. 
Into this opening that bled, he inserted a 
silver tube and at once she began to breathe 
and the color came back into her pale, wan 
cheeks. Little Mary is alive today and happy, 
and has forgotten all about her serious ill- 
ness... 

Is it Worth While?—Was it worth while to 
train the boy ‘Give Freely’ in a Mission School 
and Mission Hospital? Iam sure you will say 
it was. When I heard of it I was so thankful 
that Isat down at once and wrote a letter 
which said, “Dear Dr. Hong—God bless you. 
for your kind heart and skilful hand.’’ He 
is the kind of man that makes us feel that 
missionary work is not in vain. 


the Education 


in a Foreign Land. 
BROCKMAN. 


3, That of the large centers where the full 
time of two or more teachers is needed. 

Take an illustration of the first case. A new 
station is opened up. It is in the interior 


where a doctor is an absolute requirement. | 


This doctor and his wife, who happens te be a 
trained nurse, find themselves fully occupied 
with the heavy demands of their medical 
work. In the meantime their children have 
reached the age at which their education must 
begin. What are they todo? The mother 
has had no training in pedagogy and finds her- 
gelf unable to teach the children unaided. In 


such a case the Calvert system or some such | 
It is } 
possible, however, that the economic stress | 


system would undoubtedly be a help. 


At once he sent the — 
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under which the average missionary lives 
makes the question of experimenting with such 
a system an expensive luxury. This illustra- 
tion could be duplicated in numerous outlying 
stations. 

A possible solution would be for the Com- 
mittee of Reference and Council either to 
work out a practical system of education such 
as the Calvert system or to make such finan- 
cial arrangements with the Calvert school that 
the course will be given automatically to each 
child as he reaches the proper age. It would 
be of great advantage for the Committee of 
Reference and Council to work out a system 
of its own since this would enable the various 
mission boards to foster the education of the 
children from their earliest years. 

An illustration of the second problem, viz., 
that of the small station, has been brought 
forcefully to my attention in my visits to the 
various mission stations. 

First, in the cases in which the Boards do 
not aid in the financial support of a teacher 
the demands upon the individual families are 
unjustly heavy. In one station last year the 
health of the teacher necessitated her return 
to America before the end of herterm. The 
parents were unable to afford to bring out her 
substitute from home and as a result three of 
the exprienced mission workers in that station 
had to give up a part of their work and devote 
this time to teaching in the foreign school. 
Second, in the cases in which the boards as- 
sume the financial responsibility of the teach- 
er, I found the schools progressing splendidly 
and the children getting a good education from 
an experienced teacher just out from home. 

The third problem viz., that of the large 
centers of foreign population is presented by 
two of the largest mission stations in Korea. 
Here schools of a high school grade are con- 
ducted. Seoul has an enrollment of 56 pupils 
with three full time teachers and one part time 
teacher. Pyengyang has an enrollment of 
23 pupils copy with 2full time teachers. In 
addition they have a dormitory and a matron. 

In these centers the problem is that of 


finances and teaching personnel. I shall con- 
fine my observations to Seoul since my ac- 
quaintance with the school here gives me the 
facts at first hand. 

The Seoul Foreign School has an annual 
budget of Yen 9,000. The parents of the 
children in Seoul have to pay in tuition alone 
more than 50% of the children’s allowance 
granted by the Boards. Even with this fact 
the teachers’ salaries are less than are those 
of the single women missionaries. 

The present school building is quite inade- 
quate for the needs of the school. The pri- 
mary classes are accomodated in the basement 
of the building in a room which is unsuitable 
foraclassroom. The High School and inter- 


‘mediate rooms have also an insufficient amount 


of air space per pupil to meet the require- 
ments of the school laws in America. The 
playground which is the only playground 
in the city for foreign children is very small. 
The executive committee of the Seoul Foreign 
School Association has carefully considered 
the requirements of the school for its im- 
mediate needs and has drawn up the following 
estimate. 


Land for site : $15,000 
Dormitory and school building 35,000 
Furniture and equipment 5,000 
Endowment fund 45,000 


Total $100,000 

It is estimated that this amount will provide 
a site, a dormitory with accomodations for 
twenty children, a home for the teacher a 
school building with four class-rooms and an 
endowment fund for maintenance and upkeep. 

Had I the facts for Pyengyang they would 
doubtless present an equal need. This will 
show the heavy burden which is devolving 
upon the foreign communities asa result of 
the education of their children in a foreign 
land. 

Why is this matter of the education of child- 
ren in a foreign land so important, and why 
should the matter be brought to the attention 
of those inthe home lands? Because we be- 
lieve that in the missionary children and those 
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of foreign parentage we have a valuable asset 
of future citizenship and service. The history 
of missions in Korea has reached a period 
when the children of missionaries are begin- 
ning to return to take up the work in the land 
of their birth. This should prove a great 
source of encouragement not only to the 
parents of the children but to the mission 
Boards as well. We cannot but feel that in the 
missionary children we have a group who 
have certain inheritances of education and 
high ideals and who will prove to be the kind 
of men and women whom the world needs. 
Not only, therefore, is their education a matter 
of importance to their parents but to the state 
as well. 

What is the solution of this problem of the 
education of children in a foreign land ? 

The state should look after the education of 
its nationals temporarily residing in foreign 
lands. The following memorandum, prepared 
by Mr. Julean Arnold, United States Com- 
mercial Attaché, at the request of the Trustees 
of the Peking American School and endorsed 
by the American Chamber of Commerce, the 
American Legation, the American Missionary 
Societies at Peking and also by the American 
School in Japan, has been heartily endorsed by 
the Executive Committee of the Seoul Foreign 
School. The following is the memorandum :— 


Congressional Aid for the Education 
of American Children Abroad. 


Children of American parents abroad are in 
some places and under certain. circumstances 
deprived of an opportunity of securing the 
equivalent of an American common school 
education. It is not in keeping with American 
ideals nor is it to the interest of American 
trade and influence abroad that the children 
of American parents resident in foreign lands 
be deprived of what may be considered the 
birthright of every American, a good common 
school education. The vast majority of our 
Americans resident abroad are there re- 
presenting American interests and aiding in 
the extension of American trade or the ideals 


of our civilization. Some are in lands where 
the educational facilities accorded their child- 
ren are in keeping with American educational 
ideals. There are others who are, in this 
direction, less fortunately situated. For in- 
stance, in China and Japan, where millions of 
American money are spent annually in evan- 
gelical, medical and educational work for the 
Chinese and Japanese people, the children of 
American parents in these countries are not 
accorded as good facilities for education as 
does American money give the natives. In 
fact, there are no suitable schools for American 
children in either China or Japan with the pos- 
sible exception of the efforts being made by 
the American community in these countries 
to develop such schools. According to 
American ideas and traditions it is necessary 


that the children be under the direction and 


care of their parents until at least they will © 
have completed their grammar school work. 
The vast majority of American parents deem 
it necessary that their children remain with 
them until they are ready to matriculate for 
college. Americans are united in the belief 
that children should remain with their parents 
as long during the years of adolescence as 
possible. The American communities in 
China are desirous that provision be made 
which will permit of elementary schools at all 
places where at least twenty American child- 
ren may be assembled for imstruction and 
high schools at the larger centers. 

It is proposed that Congress agree to a 
grant of $50.00 gold, per year for each Ameri- 
can pupil in attendance at a school conducted 
under American auspices in the Far East, 
giving courses of study embracing American 
history, literature and language, established 
where it is not possible for the American 
child to secure under reasonably favourable 
circumstances the equivalent of an American 
common school education. 

The grant of $50.00 per pupil shallbe awarded | 
on the basis of the average daily attendance in 


the school and be payable in two semi-annual | 


instalments, on December 31st and June 30th, 
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of each year. Applications for grants shall be 
made through the chief of the mission to the 
country in question, who shall satisfy himself 
as to the bone fides of the representations 
made. The Secretary of State in conjunction 
with the U. S. Commissioner of Education 
shall report upon each application to the pro- 
perly constituted authorities and in the event 
that it receives the sanction of these two offic- 
ers it shall be granted. 

Grants shall be allowed for pupils ranging 
from the kindergarten through the high 
school grades and monies so collected may be 
used for operating expenses only and not for 
equipment of buildings. The chief of the mis- 
sion shall arrange through the consular officers 
or otherwise for a system of inspection as 
prescribed by the Secretary of State in con- 
junction with the U. 8S. Commissioner of 
Education, so that it may be ascertained that 
the provisions under which the grant is made 
are met. The community making application 
for the grant must do so through a board or 
committee, constituting the administrative 
officer of the school and at least three-fifths 
of this board must be American citizens. 

Peking, China, March 18th, 1921. 

Until the state, however, takes up this re- 
sponsibility the Mission Boards operating in 
Korea through some unified agency such as 
the Committee of Reference and Council, 
should :— 

1. Form some adequate system such as the 
Calvert system which shall be available to 
every child in an isolated station. 

2. Decide the minimum number of children 
in the smaller stations to which a teacher 
shall be sent. 
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3. Inat least the three largest centers of 
Korea, one in the north, one in the south and 
one in the central part, maintain schools. of 
high school grade in which the different 
Boards shall assume their proportionate share 
of the expense, this share to be-based on the 
number of married couples in that particular 
station including those in the outlying stations 
whose children shall be sent to those schools. 

At these three points adequate equipment 
should be provided. This should consist of :— 

A. A lot sufficient to give ample recreation 
grounds. mt 

B. A modern school building properly 
lighted and heated and with an equipment 
which shall be a model for that city. 

C. Dormitory accomodations sufficient tc 
provide for the children from the outlying 
districts. 

At least one of these schools should carry 
the full four year high school course. The 
other two shall carry the first two years of 
the High School and the third and fourth 
years if the enrollment justifies it. In Korea 
we are peculiarly fortunate in the fact that the 
climate and the moral conditions are such 
that itis possible for the children to get the 
major part of their high school work here. 
This means that the period of separation from 
their parents is postponed. | 

The Boards will find upon investigation 
that the missionaries are eager to cooperate in 
this all-important problem of education but 
that at the present time the securing of teach- 
ers, the maintenance of the current expenses 
of the school and the development of the work 
is amuch larger burden than the Boards are 
justified in placing upon the missionaries. 
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An Educational Program for our Missionary Children. 


By DAVID 


All missionaries have certain fundamental 
traits in common and, among others, is a very 
naturel and human desire to see our own 
work and that of our own Missions grow and 
develop. However, in order to do this our 
Missions must have the right kind of workers 
and more of them. In common with other 
Missions we are beginning to realize that our 
best recruits will come from the ranks of the 
missionary children and, in fact, here in Ko- 
rea we are just beginning to reap results from 
the life investments of our pioneer workers, 
and are welcoming each year to our forces a 
number of the children of former missionaries 
and of those who are still on the field. In the 
future we willbe, or we should be, endeavor- 
ing to insure that still more of these children 
will return and take up the work which their 
parents, under God, have commenced. Hence 
the importance of the education which our chil- 
dren receive in their formative years, and it is 
our responsibility to see that all of them as they 
grow up secure the best education possible 
amid those surroundings that will most readily 
conduce to an appreciation of, and an interest 
in, mission work. 

The first work to which the writer was as- 
signed upon his arrival in Korea, less than a 
year ago, was the principalship of the school 
for missionaries’ children in Pyengyang. He 
therefore has a keen interest in, and apprecia- 
tion of the educational problems of our mis- 
sionary communities, and has taken every op- 
portunity to talk with, and visit in their home 
stations, as many as possible of the members 
of the missionary forces in Korea. 

To a newcomer, such as the writer, the most 
striking feature of tnis phase of educational 


work is too diversified and oftentimes ap- 


parently haphazard methods in which so many 
of our children are being educated. Each 
. Station that maintains a local school for its 
children seems to goat the problem in a dif- 
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ferent way—some use the New York State 
course, others the Baltimore, or the Calvert 
system, etc. In some stations there is a re- 
gularly employed teacher, in others the 
parents take turns or divide the work, em- 
ploying a teacher when possible to obtain one, 
and doing without whenever, for financial, 
health, expiration of term, or other reason the 
teacher leaves the field. The only local school 
that is on a firm foundation, in this respect, is 
the one in Seoul, and this of course is due to 
the larger number of children resident there. 

In the mind of the writer, there are three 
general conditions that must be fulfilled be- 
fore a satisfactory educational system can be 
worked out for the whole of Korea, and at 
present the foreign population is small enough 
to make such a thing not only possible but 
essential. These conditions are :— 

1st. A uniform course of study for the local 
station schools. This course to be worked 
out in such detail that parents, in the absence 
of a regular teacher, could handle the instruc- 
tion without taking the excessive time for 
daily preparation that some courses now is 
use require. No attempt should be made to 
give anything but the fundamentals of a grade 
school course. 

2nd. Plans should be made for the develop- 
ment, ata later date, of junior high school, com- 
prising the 7th and 8th Grades and freshman 
high school work. These schools to be locat- 
ed where they will be accessible to neighbor- 
ing stations and not involve much railroad or 
other travel. 

3rd. A single, strong, high school. At the 
present time, to the writer’s own knowledge, 
attempts are being made at giving high school 
instruction in at least five different places, 
involving a total of some eighteen children, but 
at no one place is there more than a handful. 
The advantages to be derived from concentra- 


tion of these children at one place, provision 
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| of adequate facilities and competent instructors, 


the inspiration of competition and association 
with others, both in their studies and in their 
play, are too numerous to mention and are 
self-evident. 

For the time being, items 2 and 8 should be 
consolidated into one, and all efforts con- 
centrated on giving the best possible instruc- 
tion in these grade in one place. Later, when 
the number of children concerned, makes it 
seem wise, it will be time enough to consider 
the establishment of separate junior high 
schools, and their location will be dependent 
upon conditions at that time. The advantages 
of having.a uniform course in all the schools 
are also self-evident. The saving that may be 
effected in the purchase of textbooks, etc. if 
done for the whole country would be well 
worth while. For along time to come, there 
will not be sufficient funds to fully equip 
an individual high school in all its entirety and 
this fact therefore limits the location of such a 
school to the cities of Seoul or Pyengyang, at 
both of which there are educational institutions 
for Koreans, with scientific apparatus and 
other facilities that are, or can be made, avail- 
able to the children. 

There is now a very decided movement on 

foot towards the securing of financial support 
from the home governments of the foreigners 
resident in the Orient, for the schools and 
education of their own children. 
can communities in Peking, Shanghai, Tokyo 
and elsewhere have and are bringing all pos- 
sible influence to bear at home, with the idea 
of securing a grant of at least $50.00 per child 
per annum for those schools whose average 
attendance is twenty or more including kinder- 
garten and high school. This money is to be 
used for operating expenses only and to be 
subject to and dependent upon consular ap- 
proval and inspection of the schools. This 
action has been recommended by the United 
‘States commercial: attaches resident in the 
countries referred to, and similar requests have 
been or are being made of the British and 
Canadian Governments. 


The Ameri- ~ 


The individual Boards of the schools in 
Seoul and Pyengyang have no doubt taken 
action favoring this request, but in order to 
secure the widest possible publicity and great- 
est effect, it is essential that united action be 
taken by foreign residents of Korea. This 
can only be done if all are united upon a 
definite educational program, and act through 
a difinite organization. Such an organization ~ 
might be the Federal Council, but it does not 
even represent all the American missions, and 
its activities are largely if not wholly confined 
to actual Mission work. There is however an 
organization whose sole purpose is the further- 
ing of our children’s education. Itis the Mis- 
sionary School Association of Korea. Rev. 
H. M. Bruen is the President,-Mr. Hugh 
Miller the Secretary and Mr. D. M. Lutz the 
Treasurer. Its chief function up to now has 
been the operation of the School for Mission- 
aries’ Children in Pyengyang. But since it is 
interdenominational and is the only organized 
body in the country that is all-inclusive in 
its scope and is working specifically along 
educational lines, it is the logical body to 
undertake this wider work and to securea 
united support of any program that may be 
approved. It is the hope of the writer that 
all those parents who are interested in secur- 
ing the best possible. education for their child- 
ren, will definitely join this Association and 
through it work for the advancement of the 
cause of education for all our children. 

Along the lines indicated above, the school 
in Pyengyang and the school in Seoul have 
taken the first steps toward unifying their 
curricula and, within a year or so, hope 
to carry practically identical courses, so far 
as Grade work is concerned. At its last 
annual meeting the Northern Presbyterian 
Mission, recognising the need for a strong 
educational policy for all the children, asked 
the Board to appoint a qualified high school 
teacher. In response to that request Miss Jean 
Foote, eldest daughter of Dr. W. R. Foote, of 
the Canadian Mission has been appointed, and 
will sail this summer to take up work in the. 
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school in Pyengyang. This will enable the 
school to give two full time and two part time 
teachers to the high school junior high school 
work. 

The writer is in correspondence with several 
of the principals and Boards of the fifteen or 


more American schools in the Orient, re- 
lative to the many special problems which are 
met with in the Orient, and would welcome 
ideas, suggestions or criticisms that will in any 
way advance the educational efficiency of our 
schools in Korea. 


The Aim of the Kindergarten. 


By MIss EDNA MARIE VAN FLEET. 


Nowhere in the life of the child is there a 
period of greater interest and more importance 
than the years from three to seven. It is the 
time when the child’s mind is open to all that 
is good and that is bad—the time when impres- 
sions are easily made and habits and adjust- 
ments made which last a lifetime. 

“Give me the child until he is ten and I have 
no fear for his future,’ says the Catholic 
Church. It has recognized the importance of 
this early period and we, as Christian educa- 
tors, must see its significance. 

These years up to ten, are the period with 
which the kindergartener and lower primary 
teacher are entrusted, and because the kind- 
dergarten teacher receives the child first from 
the home, hers is a particular responsibility. 
Each child has a right to a useful mind, a use- 
ful body and a happy heart, and surely they 
go hand in hand. What, then, should we do 
for the child that these years may yield the 
most? What are our aims? 

First, we must consider the physical welfare 
of the child, for on this all else depends. It is 
not enough to preserve health, we must im- 
prove health. 

It is needless to say we should have a sun- 
ny, well heated and well ventilated room, and 
one which is not over crowded.. The materials 
should be the kind which would call into play 
the large fundamental muscles which natural- 
ly develop at this period, such equipment as 
large floor blocks, slides, large balls, ete. We 
aim to train the child in certain desirable 
physical habits, many of which he should have 


acquired before coming to kindergarten, but 
did not—such as the use of the handkerchiéf, 
courtesies when sneezing or coughing, keeping 
the teeth clean, etc. 

For the child in an intellectual way we aim 
at power and knowledge, and nowhere is the 
wisdom of the teacher tested to such an ex- 
tent as in choosing the experiences which 
will be most useful to the child, the materials 
which will best help, and the times when sug- 
gestion will contribute most to the child’s 


growth. 


The child’s experiences must be of the right 
sort, real live interests, useful at this stage. 
There must be first hand experiences and 
plenty of them—such as making gardens, 
building houses for the dolls, dressing and 
keeping them clean, visiting the carpenter, 
blacksmith, shoemaker, etc. 

The activities of the children need to be 
closely watched in the kindergarten and the 
teacher must judge whether or not these 
activities wholly enlist the child; whether or 
not he acquires something worth while; is he 
led to new problems; do they give him satis- 
faction and makes him happy ? 

There must be ample opportunity for ex- 
pression through drawing, music, dramatization _ 
and language. “Language is a necessary 
tool for that’’—and needs e ry encourage- 
ment. We must develop ook 
tion of literature, music and art. 

If we wonder what else the child needs 
that is physically cared for and carefully guid- 
ed, we have only to look ata “spoiled child” 


child’s ‘apprecia- | 
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‘who has never had companions of his own 
age, who does not know how to play with 
other children, and cannot get along with 
sthem. ~:~ 

We aim at self-control. Authority has its 
place in the Kindergarten as else where. 
There are times when the teacher must step 
in and command, but the child can be led to 
recognize this as a necessary thing for his own 
good; he can be led to see it as the superior 
wisdom of the teacher and not her autocratic 
control. Blind obedience makes a docile child 
with no initiative and no sense of responsibility. 
If he is not made responsible in any way for his 
conduct one time, where will he be the next 
time and the next? How will he learn to con- 
trol himself if he is given no opportunity to 
try and is never made responsible for his own 
conduct? So we aim at less and less of 
guidance and more and more of self-control. 

We aim to develop the religious impulse of 
the child. The whole atmosphere of the 
kindergarten is a spiritual one. Through the 
care of plants and animals we endeavor to 
teach the Heavenly Father’s care. Through 
song and story to lead the child into a con- 
sciousness of God. 

Last, but by no means least,-we aim to make 
the child happy. We could almost put that 
first, for happiness works for physical, mental 
moral and spiritual health. Times of exuber- 
ance are valuable, but too much excitement 
brings a reaction, so we aim ata level of 
contentment and happiness. 

With these aims for the children in the 
kindergarten what must be the aim of the 
kindergarten Training School? What train- 
ing must be given the teacher that she will be 
able to make her kindergarten measure up to 
ideals and aims we hope to attain for the sake 
of the children? 

Many people seem to think that any one, 
who cares for little children, is suitable to 
teach in the Kindergarten. Some make ap- 
plications for young women to enter the  train- 
ing School and give as a recommendation. 
“She loves little children, I am sure she will 


make a good teacher.” If they mean merely 
that they are amused by children’s pranks— 
that is not enough—but if they have the 
higher love or are capable of developing it, 
they haye a mighty force. Again, many people 
think because the children are so small that.a 
few weeks preparation is all-sufficient. They 
do not seem to realize that the kindergarten 
profession demands today as its minimum two 
years of general and technical study, and that 
requirements are being steadily lifted. It seems 
strange that, for so long, we have been ready 
to realize the necessity for knowledge and ex- 
perience on the part of those who deal with 
the early growing periods of plant and animal 
life, yet we are so criminally slow when it 
comes to children. But there are many who can 
not see why a Kindergartener’s training should 
have so wide a range, when all she has to 
do is to play with little children, to tell them 
stories, to teach them songs, and direct their 
simple activities. 

Since the kindergarten is the beginning of 
schocl education there can be no power of 
mind or heart or hand too great to render the 
service it demands. The very largeness of the 
kindergarten ideal demands the highest and 
best in culture and scholarship to make it 
manifest in the actual everyday’s work with 
children. There ought to be no hesitation to 
give the training that will give a better un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the real prin- 
ciples of life as a whole. 

The aim then of the kindergarten Training 
School is to awaken in the students the ideal 
of nurture, to develop courage, patience and 
good judgment. To develop insight into the 
values of human life. “If the Kindergartener 
is to guide spontaneous play from building 
blocks to architecture, from mud pies toward 
sculpture, from picture writing toward draw- 
ing and painting, from story telling to- 
ward literature, from the curious whys and 
wherefores of childheod towards the several 
sciences, from sentiments which are emotional 
equivalents of our domestic, economic and re- 
ligious institutions, she must know not only 
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the beginnings but all to which these begin- 
nings lead. She it is who is to help the child- 
ren to take only one near next step, but she 
cannot suggest the right direction for this step 
‘unless she knows the paths which wind up- 
wards from play towards all the summits of 
achievement.” 

It is a big responsibility which the kinder- 
garten teacher and the trainers of Kinder- 
garten teachers assume, but a happy one; and 
while this is our aim today we frankly admit 
and hope that tomorrow may bring a higher 
ideal. 


LIST OF KINDERGARTEN MATERIALS 


AND APPARATUS. 


Slide. 

Swings. 
Chair swing. 
Low trapeze. 


Blocks. 
Hill floor blocks (Froebel Kan Co. Kanda, 
Tokyo. ¥ 35.00) 
Froebel enlarged 5th. & 6th blocks, ¥ 2.50 
Large wooden beans for stringing, pri- 
mary colors (Milton Bradley Co., 20 se- 
cond St. San Francisco, Cal.) 
Peg boards (Froebel Kan.) 
Dolls. 
One or two life-sized baby dolls. 
Smaller doll for each child for sewing, etc. 
Balls. 
One smallest size association football for 
kicking & throwing. 


No. 8 large rubber ball to bounce, catch 
and throw. 

Small size rubber balls covered with knit- 
ted yarn in primary colors, to be 
bounced, tossed, and rolled. 

Bean bags. 

Toys. 

Wagons, horses, wheelbarrows, doll beds, 
tables, wash tubs, irons, brooms, dishes, 
tin molds for sand play. 

Sand beds. 

Indoors and out doors. 
Blackboards. 

Colored and white chalk. 
Paper (Wholesale paper a 

Drawing paper. 

Folding paper, primary colors, 4 by 4 or 
5 by 5. 

Plain paper for cutting and tearing. 

Construction paper. 

Cardboard. 

Boxes. 

Paper fasteners for constructing toys. 

Clay or Plastacine (Milton Bradley). 
Scissors, paste, paints, and crayons. 
Picture books. 


- Pictures for the walls suitable for children of 


kindergarten age. 

Kindergarten music books (Milton Bradley). 

Yen 380.00 to ¥ 400.00 is needed to equip a 
Kindergarten for 30 children, including tables 
and chairs but there is a constant need for re- 
plenishing such things as _ scissors, paper, 
paste, crayons, balls, ete. One teacher should 
be expected to care for 30 children only. 
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Haiju Kindergarten. 


By Mrs. A. H. NORTON. 


A kindergarten room was built last year. 
It is made Korean style in the same yard as 
the girls’ school. The kindergarten is so pop- 
ular that we would be overcrowded if we 
should accept all who apply for admission, but 
we limit the number to seventy, dividing this 
number so that half come in the morning and 
the rest in the afternoon. Of course the par- 
ents would rather have the children come 
in the morning but we carefully explained that 
if all came in the morning it would be justa 
nursery and the parents would soon be dis- 
appointed in the results, but by having only as 
many as the two teachers could care for better 
work would be done. The parents felt this to 
be true and at present the kindergarten work 
is running smoothly. 


The tuition is thirty sen per month, which 
is easily collected and the Parents’ Association 
supports one teacher. Last year we were 
badly in need of more playground but it is 
still more needed since the kindergarten has 
been added. We had so hoped we might buy 
the land directly back of the school but thus far 
the money is not in sight. 


The kindergarten is a very important part 
of a child’s education. As has been said, “It is 
the time when the child’s mind is open to all 
that is good and all that is bad—the time when 
impressions are easily made and habits and 
adjustments are acquired which last a life 
time.” A writer in the April number of the 
First Grade and Kindergarten Magazine wrote 
out a number of aims of the kindergarten 
and I was particularly interested in one of 
them. It was-numbered four but I rather 
think I would number it one for the Korean 
kindergarten. It read as follows: “We aim 
to train the child in certain desirable physical 
habits, many of which he should have acquired 
before, but did not; such as the use of the hand- 


kerchief, avoiding public drinking cups, 
sneezing or coughing, use of the tooth brush, 
etc.,” As I read this I was sure every mission- 
ary in Korea would consider the kindergarten 
had done something worth while if we added 
this “physical aim,” especially the use of a 
handkerchief, to our aim here. 
“Handkerchiefs are not esteemed in this land of 
Chosen 
But I’ll say we need ’em, need ’em by the dozen. 
Even sleeves and fingers cannot take their place, 
Don’t relieve the snuffles, heard in every place. 
So, I sometimes ponder and am led to say 
That although tomorrow be my final day, 
If I should be able e’er my days shall close, 
Just to teach one kiddie how to wipe his nose, 
Though my hours were burdened, passed in toil and 
pain 
Still I should consider I’d not lived in vain.”’ 

I want to emphasize the usefulness of the 
“Morning Talk” in the kindergarten. I feel 
that if this time is well and prayerfully spent 
seeds are sown which will eventually bare 


. much good fruit. A story can be told illustrat- _ 


ing some great truth; frequently itis a Bible 
story and a Bible verse memorized. ‘Stories 
are the children’s first introduction into that 
grand world of the ideal, and unlike adults, 
children have as yet no ideals of their own and 
we must make them.” So it isa fine oppor- 
tunity to help these children form pure and 
noble ideals. I have had time to note the 
value of this training in connection with our 
school work and nearly every child was able 
to enter class Ain grade 1. The great diffi- 
culty here is that among the teachers, dis- 
ciplined minds are few; they have skill in 
making things but their vision is narrow, and 
their education and experience is very limited. 

I am more and more convinced that the hope 
of this country lies in getting the children pro- 
perly started and where can this hope be bet- 
ter realized than in eur church schools? — 
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The Student Young Men’s Christian Associations 


of Korea. 
By W. L. NASH. 


In the Student Field of the Far East the 
Young Men’s Christian Association has found 
fertile soil. Its inception was among the 
students. The first Young Men’s Christian 
Association was formed in India among the 
students of Jaffna College, Ceylon, in 1885, 
under the direction of a teacher, Dr. Frank K. 
Sanders. Closely following, similar associa- 
tions were begun in China and Japan. In 
1887, Dr. Harlan P. Beach, a teacher in a 
Christian school in Tungchow, near Peking, 
started the Chinese Movement; and during the 
next year, the first Japanese Young Men’s 
Christian Association was organized in Tokyo 
by Mr. John Trumbull Swift, also a teacher. 
Korea’s first association was not founded 
until 1908. The city and student Young 
Men’s Christian Association of Seoul and Pai 
Cha Hak .Tang, respectively, were begun 
simultaneously. The latter had as its found- 
er, Dr. Appenzeller. Priority in organizing is 
not the only record the students hold. When 
the growth and development are considered 
their rank is also foremost. China has more 
than 180 Christian Associations, Japan 75, 
while in Korea at the present time, 12 are 
actively united with the Union Committee of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association of 
Korea. Looking back over the history of the 
movement in Korea, alone, there is proof that 
it is not a passing fad, but rather a force that, 
with proper direction, supervision and céoper- 
ation, will become more and more useful in 
helping to saturate Korean life with the ideals, 
principles and the saving power of Jesus Christ. 

Especially in this edition of the Korea Mis- 
sion Field attention must be called to the rise 
of youth in Korea. It is not strange to 
witness this democratic wave sweeping over 
the minds of the young people. It is world 
wide in extent. Why should it not come to 


Korea? The situation is already upon us, 
and a diagnosis is necessary if we are to find 
a solution that will guide this new life into 
right channels of service. 


Mr. Thompson of the World’s Sunday-school 
Association put his finger on the vital 
demand of youth when he said, “These young 
people of the world demand participation, not 
regualation.” From my short experence with: 
the students of Korea I can bear witness to 
this desire among them. They are zealous to 
take part in the work of all organizations, and 
we should rejoice that they are centering 
around the institutions that are character build- 
ers. Is not this the condition that is most 
hopeful; and have we not been patiently wait- 
ing for this opportunity to influence them? 


No one will dispute, however, the fact that 
some of their methods in attempting to as- 
sume their share of responsibility have lacked 
the tactfulness of maturity; and in some in- 
stances, have been serious; but aside from 
these few cases, the widespread interest and 
enthusiasm the students are showing are in- 
dicative of a rare opportunity of leadership 
for those who are to guide them. At this 
special time it is truly a privilege to occupy 
such a place, but the opportunity of being the 
“foremost compainion” is like the Indian 
proverb, “Dawn comes but once to awaken 
man.” 


* “There isn’t a boy but wants to grow, 
Manly and true at heart, 
And every lad would like to know 
The secret we impart. 
He doesn’t desire to slack or shirk— 
Oh! haven’t you heard him plead? 
He’ll follow a man at play or work, 
If only the man will lead.’’ 
, American Youth. 


*Burke. Speech on his Resolutions for concilation 
with the Colonies 1775. 
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The Student Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation believes that in this unusual environ- 
ment of unrest among the students of Korea, 
it can be useful in providing outlets for their 
enthusiastic desires and outbursts. During 
this period, when they are trying to find 
themselves, they are as some one has said of 
boys in general, much like a pyramid set on 
its apex. Some day it will fall, and as it falls 
so will it remain. These students are now 
approaching the “falling age”, but unlike the 
pyramid, they can choose the side on which 
they will fall. Surely during these days in 
school their minds are being influenced by 
ideals that will cause them to fall on the side 
of Service or on the side of Selfishness. 
Here in the midst of this moulding of their 
plans for life, the Student Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, in cooperation with the 
School and Church, can exert a force that will 
attract them to decisions for Christian useful- 
ness, and help furnish an impetus that will so 
motivate these decisions that in the coming 
years they will be found using their strength 
for the advancement of the Kingdom among 
their fellows. 

How? There isone way. All of us know 
it. Itis the Master’s way. But here are two 
methods that can radiate from the only way. 
(1) The Andrew Method, and (2) the Fellow- 
ship Method that forms a unity among all of 
the Christian students in Korea, that are 
answering the challenge to make Korea Chris- 
tian, and, then, enlarging that bond of fellow- 
ship so as to include all the students of the 
world who are interested in the Great Pur- 
pose of World Christianization. 

The Andrew Method, used by the Christian 
students in their schools and communities, is 
fundamental. It is also the most difficult, but 
in it lies the only hope of making the Chris- 
tian schools thoroughly Christian. The mem- 
bers of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, and especially, the cabinet members, if 
they are to occupy their expected place among 
the student body, must not be found wanting 
in this effective process of reaching their non- 


Christian friends. In 11 Christian schools that 
I have visited, with some 2,500 students, 
almost one-third come from non-Christian 
homes, and though calling themselves Chris- 
tian, they nevertheless, provide an eviron- 
ment in which the members of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association must live as 
leaven that will lead them to become more 
complete in their Christian living. Too much 
can not be expected, even from the leaders, 
but by guidance and contact, both individually 
and collectively, through our regular visits to 
their schools, we hope to increase their efforts 
and devotion in bringing their fellow-students 
under the leadership of the Christ. 

Not only must their lives attract their fel- 
lows in the schools to the Master, but they 
must reach out to the communities. Perhaps, 
at the present, this is the largest contribution 
the members of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation are making to the Kingdom’s in- 
terests. It is being accomplished through the 
teaching of Sunday-school classes in the 
villages near their respective schools. One 
cabinet has plotted on a map the different 
places to which their association goes. It in- 
cludes some ten or more villages; a decided 
contribution to their church, as well as to 
the growth given to their lives. 

All of Korea for Christ will be the basis 
upon which the Fellowship Method rests. 
Upon it can be built the other bond, but first 
this challenge must captivate the minds and 
hearts of the Christian students. They are 
the ones who will provide the leadership if 
Korea arrives. These students can not be 
content to see only their own homes and 
towns reached, but the unity of fellowship 
that centers in a common aim for Korea must 
be grasped by them. Here the Student 
Young Men’s Christian Association can be of 
particular service in placing before these young 
men the call of all Korea. In its union of 
students, bound together for the above pur- 
pose, inertia will be overcome which, in un- 
connected groups, would tend to become like 
the Korean saying that compares the narrow- 
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minded man to a frog ina well. Such a con- 
dition can not exist in peace where all the as- 
sociations are working together. 

The Christian student in Korea is far in the 
minority. Out of 652 private schools only 257 
are under mission control. Likewise, they are 
practically the only ones entirely under Chris- 
tian control. Then, with the large number of 
non-Christian students in the Christian 
schools, the situation is not difficult to re- 
cognize. With the Christian students rests the 
responsibility of bringing about a spiritual 
solidarity that will stand as a fortress for the 
leadership of Christ in the lives of students of 
Korea. The words of the Old Testament, ‘And 
five of you shall chase an hundred and an hund- 
red of you shall put ten thousand to flight,” 
have a truth that those Christian young men 
must incorporate in their thinking and acting, 
if they desire to see their country Christian. 
Here, again, the Student Young Men’s Christian 
Asscoiation can form a unique oneness among 
the students. Already the 12 associations that 
are now working together, comprise a nucleus 
that is more and more increasing the solidarity 
that is needed. 

Then, the Korean student must face the 
world and stand in spiritual union and fellow- 
ship with the students of the other nation- 
alities, who are daring to believe that Christ 
must dominate the lives of all mankind. The 
trend to thinking in world terms is greatly ac- 
celerated, and the young men in the schools 
here are beginning to raise their vision so 
that it is no longer hermetical in its outlook. 
A boy of ten years wrotes me from the States, 
saying, “Tell the boys of Korea that I am their 
neighbor and that I love them, even if they 
are so far from where I live.” Another letter 
was received froma boys’ organization—Oling- 


er’s Highlanders of Denver, Colorado—asking 
that an individual letter be sent to some 1000 
of its members (at their expense), telling 
them about the boys of Korea. Does this not 
show a feeling that is truly a New Day for the 
youth of the world, when even boys are ex- 
pressiug such thoughts? By no means, can 
the students of Korea afford to let pass this 


opportunity of taking their place with the — 


youth of other lands in this spiritual brother- 
hood that must permeate the future leaders of 
the world, if God’s love is to be made known. 

In this third condition, the Student Young 
Men’s Christian Association is being used in 
extending these bonds, which, “though light 
as air are as strong as links of iron.” The 
Student Movements of Great Britian, Europe, 
Australia and New Zealand, with those of 
North America and the countries of the Far 
East, unite with the World’s Christian Feder- 
ation in forming that spiritual solidarity, 
which is a large factor in World Evangeliza- 
tion. Among 200,000 students, in 2500 univer- 
sities, colleges and high schools, representing 
30 nations, this unity of fellowship prevails. 
Korea is part of that great body, and the high- 
ness of the task must have a definite attrac- 
tion on the life of the Korean student. Mr. 
William E. Brooks says, “Nothing makes a 
man really big except a big idea.” Take 
away from us the ideal of Christ’s command 
to tell the good news to all the world, and we 
would be stranded with a feeling of littleness 
more penetrating than shipwreck on a desert 
island. The Korean student is willing to be 
brought under the sway of this mammoth 
conviction, and I believe that he can be count- 
ed on to take his share in the great enter- 
prise of leading the world to the feet of the 
Master of Mankind. 
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Our Greatest Opportunity. 


By R. M. WILSON. 


Our greatest opportunity today here is in 
touching the hearts of the little ones. The 
facts below are a sufficient argument, it seems 
to me, why every Christian worker in this land 
should give a good part of his time to gather- 
ing the children into the fold. No other work 
offers so great an opportunity. While my first 
duty is to care for the sick no argument could 
persuade me to cease giving my Sundays to 
help bring in these little ones. 

Jesus called a little child unto Him and set 
him in the midst of them and said, “Verily I 
say unto you except ye be converted and be- 
come as little children, ye shall not enter into 
the kingdom of Heaven.” By this declaration 
Christ emphasizes the importance of becoming 
as little children, first. 

Dr. Geo. W. Bailey, who has had a great ex- 
perience in work for children says, “Observa- 
tion and experience justifies the declaration 
that less time and effort are necessary for 
winning twenty children to Christ than one 
adult of say fifty years of age ; and other things 
being equal a child won for Christ at ten is 
worth more towards the extension of the King- 
dom than many adults converted at the age of 
fifty.” 

In India a Hindoo said ‘‘We were not afraid 
of you so long as you cut off the branches but 
when you began with the children you then 
laid the axe at the root of the tree.” 

From a record of 1,000 British Sunday 


schools. 
128 were converted between the ages of 8 and 12 


392 ”? ” ” ” 7? ” 13 ”? 16 
322 ” ? 9? >? ” ” 17 ? 20 
118 ”? ” on ? 9? ? 21 ”? 24 
40 ? ” ” ” ” ” 25 »» 60 
This report shows that 52% were converted 


before the age of 16 and 96% before the age 
of 24. This is very striking. 

Mr. Jno. R. Mott makes the following report 
of convertion of 1,000 persons, 


548 converted under the age of 20, 


337 by between the ages of 20 and 30 
96 ”? ” ” ” ” 30 9° 40 
15 ”? BR ” ” ” 40 >»? 50 

3 ” ? >” ”? ” 50 ? 60 
1 ; 60 ,, 90 


Just think of only four out of this thousand 
being converted after the age of fifty and only 
one after sixty. The chances for old folks seem 
pretty slim. 

From the graduates of a certain seminary of 
776 persons the average conversions were at 
the age of 16.4 years. 

Five hundred and twenty-six Y. M.C. A. 
officers declared they received their greatest 
religious experience at the age of 13. Some one 
studied 1,684 persons and found the average 
conversion at the age of 16. Other figures 
show that 90% of character is formed before 
the age of 23, and that 96% of conversions 
occur before the age of 25. 

Out of thirteen candidates giving their ex- 
periences every one was converted before the 
age of 17 and ten before the age of thirteen. 

In bringing these facts before a class of 
teachers or a S. S. institute, a striking il- 
lustration is to light two candles, one a long 
new one and the other a very short one of say 
14 inch long. Ask which is the child and which 
illustrates the old man. Most will answer 
that the short candle represents the child. 
But not so, for the life of the child is like the 
long candle and the old man the short piece. 
This will leave the impression on their minds 
far better than quoting statistics. 

The little ones are easier to reach, easier to 
impress, though not usually the easier to keep 
in order, and they are the future of the nation. 
The old ones are set in their ways, ideas fixed 
and many of them feel certain that the belief 
that has been handed down for many genera- 
tions by their wise ancestors is better than 
any thing these young and fresh teachers 
can hand out to them. 
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I have noticed in our revivals that scores 
and often hundreds profess conversion but 
within four of five months not more than a 
dozen, if that many, have proved faithful. 

Almost every missionary in Korea could sup- 
ervise a little Sunday-school in some nearby 
village with their cooks, language teachers, or 
some other helpers. It is not necessary for the 
missionary to go very often, though better 
often, of course, if hecan. But a little en- 
couragement to one of his native associates will 
keep the thing going. 

At Kwangju as soon as a missionary arrives 
he and his language teacher are given some 
village or spot to work in and one such place 
now has attendance of 250 and is quite ready to 
be organized into a church. At another place 
two years ago there was nota Christian but 
now has a flourishing Sunday-school and 
preaching services are held, also, and every 


Sunday this lady goes with a car full of helpers 
to this village and very soon this will be an 
established church. 

We have found that these 23 little Sunday 
Schools are feeders to our clinics, schools and 
churches and the taste they get of being taught 
brings desires for more study. It is now al- 
most impossible to accommodate all who apply 
at the schools. These 23 Sunday-schools have 
put ten percent of the popalation of our city 
under Bible instruction. 

Every Mission station should have one cer- 
tain person whose duty it is to organize and ° 
encourage and supervise the: management of 
these little schools. It is far better to go out 
into the outskirts and have several small 
schools than one large one. 

I sincerely believe that the easiest and most 
direct road to the Kingdom of Heaven is 
through the little ones. 


Rally Day in Kwangju. 


By M. L. SwWINEHART 


The Sunday school standard for Korea calls 
for the observance of Rally Day in October: 
The Sunday school work in Kwangju and 
adjacent villages has grown to such an extent 
that it was decided to divide the territority, 
having half the schools meet at the North 
Gate Church on October 2nd, while the South 
half of the city observed the day on October 
9th, having their program at the Owen Me- 
morial Building. It is of this latter meeting 
that I write now. 

The day opened bright and clear, and by 
nine o’clock the spacious yard surrounding 
the Owen Memorial Building was fairly alive 
with bright eyed boys and girls whose many 
colored garments gave a kaleidoscopic effect 
as they passed about, seeking and greeting 
their friends and acquaintances. 

Their teachers, a few admiring parents, 
some Koreans especially interested in Sunday- 
chool work, and about a dozen foreigners 


were present, but it was essentially a meeting 
of children. 

At ten o’clock they all entered the building. 
As the more than a thousand children were 
being arranged in groups according to classes 
or Sunday-schools, the words of the Great 
Teacher, “Suffer little children, etc” came to. 
me with a new force. Surely all those who 
have had a part in snatching 1,000 innocent 
and pure minded children from the influence 
of heathen homes and heathenish surroundings 
have just cause to rejoice in their accomplish- 
ment. The Sunday-school enrollment in our 
Mission is over 23,000. 

The meeting opened with song No. 190. 
Every missionary in Korea knows that is 
“Jesus loves me this I know.” It is the first 
song taught in all Sunday-schools, and the 
tune being easy and the translation made in 
simple language it is especially adaptable for 
this purpose. 


gists of but five 


_ by a girl 13 years old. 
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With a will they sang, “Yes, Jesus loves 
me,” as if they wanted all the world to know 
it. With the children it has become a sort of 
junior creed. 

Korean music follows the scale which con- 
tones, more modern 
musicians having added a sixth and a seventh. 
Their voices then are not naturally adapted to 
our religious tunes, which are exactly the 
same as sung in Sunday-schools in America. 
However, they sing quite well, especially the 
children whose voices have never been trained 
or strained to sing the wierd funerel song of 
Korea with its wonderful harmony in minors, 
nor the wedding song with its life and action, 
nor the far reaching cry of the travelling mer- 
chant as he calls his wares. 

The opening prayer was offered by Pastor 
Choi-an, ordained minister, formerly an as- 
sistant at the Kwangju hospital, and recently 


released from prison where he served a 


nearly two years’ sentence for participation in 
the independence demonstration over two and 
one half years ago. 

The Scripture lesson was read by a 12 year 
old boy, of high standing in our school, and 
whose father is a coolie. 

The superintendent of the Kwangju Sunday- 
school, Mr. Whang, gave a short talk on the 
purpose of Rally Day and the Sunday-school. 

The next number was an instrumental solo 
It was well rendered 
even though the only instrument available was 


the $10.00 folding organ a friend in America 


had sent. Granting that American culture 
and refinement call for baby grands and ex- 
pensive church organs to meet their require- 
ments, I feel sure if you could see as we do 
the advance of these people, you would not 
think a few more portable organs would be in 
advance of Korean development. 

The next was a talk, about ten minutes long, 
by an eleven year old boy, himself a product 
of a Extension Sunday-school and reared in a 
heathen home. Five years before he had 
recited the Catechism before me and is now a 
candidate for baptism. 


Ten girls from Miss McQueen’s school now 
took the platform and sang, “‘You in your 
little corner and I in mine”, the chorus being 
sung in English. as 

Following the buzz which passed through 
the crowd as the girls took their seats, there 
came a hush as the chairman announced that 
two blind women, both past 60 years of age; 
and exemplary Christians, would sing. As they 
were led to the platform, the children, all 
seated on the floor, made a passageway for 
them, which closed up immediately they had 
passed. Leaning on their bamboo staffs, with 
their bright faces uplifted and their sightless 
eyes turned to heaven, they felt their respon- 
sibility as performers on the program as keenly 
as any prima donna, under such entirely dif- 
ferent circumstances, ever did. 

Their witness made a profound profession 
on everyone, for none doubted the sincerity 
with which they sang that familiar song, 
“Once I was blind but now I can see,” and 
their earnestness bore evidence that they could 
see Him as surely as we were conscious of His 
presence. 

After eight little tots from the Christian 
kindergarten had given a motion song using a 
translation of, “Two little hands, ete,” about 80 
boys from Sa Tu, which was the first Heathen 
Sunday-school in our territory, sang, “The 
Year of Jubilee has come”. And truly what a 
day and year of jubilee it is to be lifted from 
the mire and slime which surrounds all hea- 
then life and practices, into the brightness of 
His love. 

Nine Sunday-schools took part in the pro- ~ 
gram. Some repeated verses of scripture— 
others sang songs and there were several 
short talks. 

It was ared-letter day for Sunday-school 
interests in Kwangju, and with the big con- 
vention only a month away, and the Sunday- 
school Institutes to be held throughout the 
Mission during the next few months, we have 
every reason to expect a much larger attend- 
ance, with increased and deepened interest 
on Rally Day, 1922. 
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How I became a Missionary. 


BY..R.-T. Corr: 


My parents on both sides came from a godly 
line of ancestors. As far back as I can trace 
on their side, there have been many ministers, 
but so far as I know, none of them were mis- 
sionaries. However, before I was born my 
mother dedicated me in prayer to God for 
service abroad, if He should be pleased 
to call me, but nothing of this deep longing 
in her heart did she impart to me asI grew up. 
But being a very deeply religious woman, 
she saw that all her children were taught 
the great truths of the Word, from their earli- 
est infancy. My father was superintendent of 
the Sunday-school until his death. I was only 
three when my mother was left a widow with 
four children and no money, other than a 
home. She moved to where she could be with 
her mother and brother in an adjoining town 
and there it was that I was reared. My 
grandmother was one of the old Scotch type, 
with the strictest ideas of how to train children 
in Sabbath observance, etc. Daily I was 
taught the shorter catechism and early re- 
ceived a Bible for reciting it. Each day I 
memorized some portion of the New Testa- 
ment or Psalms until I knew a good part of 
them by heart, and no church service did I 
miss though I often slept through the night 
ones, when quite young. 

In the Christian Endeavour and Missionary 
Seciety for Children my attention was first 
turned to missions. This Missionary Society 
was one of the first ever taught in our South- 
ern Presbyterian Church, and Mrs. Wiley, the 
mother of Mrs. Preston of Soonchun, was the 
teacher. We metonce a month at her home 
where she had many curios from many lands, 
and we studied about missions, read of them, 
and gave to them. Out of this small society, 


Mrs. Preston, her daughter, went to Korea, 
and I followed later, both of us living next — 
door to each other in this Station. 

Two of my sisters who were in this society, — 
became teachers, 
groups among students, and many have ~ 
gone out from them to other lands, while my 
brother, became head of a large school for 
mountain boys and girls, and graduates from 
there are constantly going out to other lands. 
Other members of that circle became liberal 
supporters of missions at home and abroad. 

I worked in a cotton mill after leaving the 
grammar school, and earned money to help 
support the family and educate my two sisters. 
Later the way was open for me to go to - 
college, and I attended Davidson College, in- ~ 
tending at that time to be a minister. During 
my college course I became a leader of a mis- 
sion study class and volunteered. After this 
decision I wrote my mother, and then it was 
that she told me what she had kept locked in 
her heart all these years, that I had been 
dedicated from the womb to this service. 
After graduating I entered Y. M. C. A. work 
for two years, working among the colleges 
then to the seminary, and before coming to 
the field I spent two years working in the | 
home church arousing interest in. missions. | | 
When I first came to the field I was supported | 
by the young men’s classin the church in | 
which I was assoviate pastor, and they con- 
tinued my support until I was moved here, to 
a station supported by the late Mr. George 
Watts, of Durham N. C. I am satisfied that if 
more of our Christian parents would dedicate 
their children to God, as was Samuel, we 
would have more workers in all lands. 


and leaders of similar — 
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Correspondence. 


Dear Mr. Editor :— 


In answer to the appeal for help for some of 
the beggar lepers here at the gates through 
the winter our good friends in Korea responded 
well and we have received to date Yen 2,039.00, 
and we have 72 lepers in the home being 
cared for. These lepers have done so well, 
have made splendid improvement in many 
ways, have received the latest and most up-to- 
date treatment—the ethyl] ester of Chaulmoogra 
oil. We gave them their rice and treatment 
and they secured their clothing, fuel and side 
dishes. In this way we were able to care for 
them at a very cheap rate. 

First, I want to thank one and all for their 
generous donations to help these sad cases 
through the winter. This has been the first 
winter we have ever been able to take in all 
the cases who have come during the cold 
weather. And you can never know whata 
great relief this part has been to me, to be able 
to take them in. 

Now again comes the terrible task of turn- 
ing them out. Of course they were told that 
we could care for them only until spring and 
they can be sent out. Since they have made 
such improvement physically and spiritually 
we would like to see them under treatment at 
least a year. 

Ten of our lepers who are about well will go 
out soon and allow ien of these hut cases to take 
their places in the home. Our leper church 
has decided to try to support ten more cases. 
Kwangju Station is to take on a certain number. 
It may be that we can arrange it so that these 
cases can all be provided for during the year. 


It will take Yen 5.00 per month to care for 
each patient in the huts and Yen 8.00 in the 
regular homes. They get good treatment in 
the huts but they must get their own clothes 
and side dishes. 

You might read this letter to your friends 
and if there are any who would like to see a 
case through the year or want to get the 
funds from home we would be glad to give you 
this opportunity. We have funds to carry 
the cases through April. 

I leave here for furlough April 21, but you 
can write to either Mr. Swinehart or Mr. 
Unger about this matter after that date. 

Its a great joy to see the great improvement 
this drug has made on these cases and of course 
we want to see just as many as possible treated. 

We are training carpenters, masons, brick 
and tile makers, tinners, weavers, mat makers 
and workers in many other lines of industry 
so that the lepers can help in their own 
support. They are now able to erect splendid 
brick homes and are doing a great deal of 
their own work about the place. 

If possible get some of your Korean 
churches interested.in this work. It is time 
the Koreans were beginning to help care for 
their own lepers. We will have put in the 


paper some articles about this and what they 
should do. 

This letter is just to report on your money, 
let you know how the cases have done and 
also give you an opportunity to care for your 
cases longer. 


R. M. WILSON, M. D. 


Rev. M. B. Stokes and family of the South- 
ern Methodist Mission have left for the United 
States on furlough. 


Dr. and Mrs. W. Taylor and child of the 
Australian Presbyterian Mission have returned 
from Ireland and are at Tong Yeng. 


The Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Eugene Bell and son, 
William, arrived from the United States and 
are stationed at Kwangju. 


Dr. and Mrs. H. L. Timmons, who returned 
to America five years ago, have arrived back 
on the field to the Southern Presbyterian 
Mission. 


N otes and Personals. 


Dr. and Mrs. R. M. Voss of New Orleans 
have arrived to the Southern Presbyterian 
Mission. 


Miss Ora M. Tuttle of the W. F. M. S. of the 


M. E. Church, Seoul, left for furlough in the — 


U.S. A. 


Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Bonwick and family of 
the Christian Literature Society, Seoul, left for 


furlough in Canada and England on March 27th. — | 


Miss Martha Eolin Unger was born March 
14th, 1922. She is the daughter of Rev. and 
Mrs. J. Kelly Unger of Kwangju. 


Robert Davis arrived in the home of Rev. — 


and Mrs. A. R. Ross of Songjin on March 7th, 
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THE SONGDO SCHOOL CLOTH 


is now called 


“KOREA MISSION CLOTH” 


(Trade Mark) 

SOLID COLORS, PLAIDS AND STRIPES 
IN MORE: THAN 

FIFTY STYLES AND IN THREE GRADES 


PRICES: 
NEW PATTERNS GRADE 100 is 


ARE NOW READY. 


Sy 


70 Sen per yard 
95 SMR0OrSrr 190 
» 400 ,,¥1.00 te i 


The Japanese Postoffice requires us to advance a duty of 6% on all goods sold in the 


99 39 99 


Japanese Empire, except in Korea. This extra charge is in addition to the prices given on the 
samples and is added to the total of the goods. bought. 


Address: 
TEXTILE DEPT, SONG DO SCHOOL 
Songdo, Korea (Kaijo, Chosen) 


This duty is not charged in Korea. 


THE CHINESE GOSPEL areiped ber heaaal w Righe bal EN 
BUILDING ASSOCIATION A ed Warde 


and 
GENERAL OUTFITTER 


2 CHOME, HASEGAWA CHO, SEOUL 
(Close to the Chosen Hotel) 


Frock Coats, 


Lounge suits, 


and Clerical Suits, 
Si Uniforms, 
Builders ' Overcoats, 
Dress Suits, 
Foreign Style Furniture Morning Coats, - 


of every description ; Juvenile Suits. 


We have a large and growing connection. 
MANAGER, K. 0. WANG 


Our English-speaking cutter will be glad 
26 Chong Dong, Seoul. 


to wait upon you at your home. 
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a A Chemulpo and Fusan. Y @) 
OI HEAD OFFICE: - -  ~- Tokyo, Japan ae 
5 BRANCHES: Main towns in all the world er 
mport and Export Fl 
G General Commission Merchants 
: ig e 
© MAIN BUSINESS 
G Fertilizer, Lumber, Cotton Fabrics, Machinery, Metals, G 
Chemicals, Coal, Mineral Products. 
6 ' AGENTS FOR G 
NOBEL’S EXPLOSIVES Co. Ltd., GLASGOW, i 
6 THE TOKYO MARINE FIRE INSURANCE Co. 7 

(@) 
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THE KOYO ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Vlechanical Engineers 3 
General Commission Agents. Import and Export. 
+136 Kogane-Machi, 7 Chome. Seoul, 


All kinds of Engineering work, Steam Heating and Plumbing neatly and 
efficiently done. Motor Car Repairs a Speciality. Distributors in Chosen of the 


PREST-O-LITE STORAGE BATTERIES 


A fully equipped Battery Service Station maintained; drive in and have your 
Battery tested free of charge. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


ALEX. McFARLANE, Telephone 3228. P. O. Bos 16 Keio. 
General Manager 
C. S. CROWE, . Telegrams ‘‘KOYOC”’ Seoul. 
Manager, Engineering Dept. 
S. KANATANI, Codes A. B. C. 5th Edn. Western 
Manager, Import and Export. Union 5 letters 
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Flower and 
Vegetable 
Seeds - 


EF. D STEWARD & CO. 


SEOUL, KOREA. 


THE CHOSEN INDUSTRIAL BANK, LTD. 


(CHOSEN SHOKUSAN GINKO) 
Established by Special Charter, 1918. 


CAPITAL subscribed ..... . Yen 30,000,000 


PRESIDENT: M. AruGa, 
- DIRECTORS: M. Nakamura, K. SAKURAI, M. ISHN, 
M. Fukao, MARQUIS PAK YUNG Hyo. 


HEAD OFFICE: Nandaimondori 2-chome, Seoul. 


BRANCHES: Hoiryung, Songdo, Chungju, Choongju, Kongju, Chochiwon, Taijon, 
Nonsan, Kangkyung, Choonchun, Chulwon, Kangneung, Chunju, Yili, Chungeup, 
Kimche, Namwon, Kwangju, Mokpo, Yusoo, Pulkyopo, Yungsanpo, Quelpart, Taiku, 
Pohang, Kimchun, Sangju, Fusan, Choryang, Kunsan, Masan, Chemulpo, Tongyung, 
Chinju, Haiju, Sariwon, Pyengyang, Chinnampo, Anju, Wiju, Sinwiju, Pakchon, 
Yungpyon, Wonsan, Hamheung, Pukchung, Chungjin, Sungjin, Suwon, Choulipo, 
Songchyongli, Sinmasan, Wonsanli, Kangkei, Choyang, Lanam, and Woongki. 


Léans made for agricultural, industrial and commercial enterprises. 

Loans made equally to Japanese, Koreans and foreigners. 

General banking business transacted and Savings Bank deposits specially dealt with, for public 
convenience. 


Deposit Transfer Account: No. 409. 
a NIE Sct A Sa eo ene ee a eT eI S| 


BY SPECIAL WARRANT PURVEYORS 
TO . 
' THE IMPERIAL HOUSEHOLD. i 
HONMACHI, 1 CHOME, SEOUL 
TELEPHONE P. O. TRANSFER ACCOUNT 


Nos. 212, 1722 Keijo No. 44. 
DEALERS 
in Preserved Provisions, Glass- -ware, Crockery-ware, Table Cutlery, Soap, 
Perfumery, Candies, and other Sundry Articles. | 
Any orders from the country will be treated with specially prompt attention, 
HEAD OFFICE: . 
Yokohama. 
OTHER BRANCHES: 


Tokyo, Osaka, Kobe, Moji, Nagoya, Kyoto, Kanazawa, Fokoka. 


THE DAI-ICHI GINKO, LT’ D. 


(FORMERLY THE First NATIONAL BANK OF J APAN. ) 
ESTABLISHED 1873. 


6 ® 2 6 @ 


HEAD OFFICE :!—T7OKYO. Y. SASAKI, President. 


¥ —50,000,000.00 
36,350,000.00 
31,500,000.00 
377,000,000.00 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED 
CAPITAL, PAID UP ” 
RESERVE FUND Ne ae 
DEPOSITS, OVER = - 


SEOUL BRANCH :—Nandaimon Dori, Nichome, Seoul. 
Deposit Accounts received either subject to cheque or on time. Interest al- 
lowed on Deposits. Foreign Exchange bought and sold. Letters of Credit issued. 
Cable Transfers effected. Every other description of Banking Business transacted. 
Telephone Nos. 11, 611, 2317, 2885, & 2581.  C. Fujimori, Manager. 
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NORDISK RESEBUREAU, 


ffices 


SOUTH MANCHU 


Tel. add ; “Mantetsu. 


Branch o 
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